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From the Boston Gazette. 


Tue wide-spreading empire of fashion 
extends its iiunes into the republic of 
letters. ‘There ure particular books, cer- 
tain authors, even peculiar studies, which 
for a season are fashionable, and after be- 
ing in vogue for a time give place to suc- 
cessors destined also to pass away in 
their turn for new favorites. If the Latin 
maxim be true, ‘ Abeunt studiis in mores,’ 
— if reading affects the morals and man- 
ners of the community, its direction is a 
subject of public interest, and ought not 
to be given up to caprice, or abandoned to 
chance. 

“ Studies, says Lord Bacon, serve for 
delight, for ornament, and for ability — 
To spend too much time in studies, is 
sloth ; to use them too much for ornament 
is affectation ; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules is the humour of a scholar; 
they perfect nature, but are perfected by 
experience.” The modern improvements 
in education, especially the present su- 
perior mode of educating young ladies, 
are highly honorable to our times and 
country ; we have become a reading peo- 
ple, and there is probably as much read- 
ing in the United States at this moment 
as in any community, however much old- 
er, wealthier, or more scientific the other 
nations of the earth may be. The ques- 
tions therefore are important, what do we 
read? To what subjects are our studies 





\directed? Are our reading hours well 
im proved ? 
| ‘The publications generally read in this 
country are doubtless books of moral and 
religious improvement. To say nothing 
of the innumerable excellent juvenile 
| books, and such as are used in the prima- 
| ry schools, the volumes which best reward. 
, the bookseller, and are found in every 
| house, are those which inculcate virtue 
; and increase devotion. Persons, who 
| read nothing else, read the bible, religious 
tracts, and the works of Warts, Dop- 
prince, and Law; but the reading of 
the present day is by no means confined 
to the serious and grave department. As 
in nautical adventures our canvass whi- 
tens every sea, so in intellectual enter- 
ise the fruit of every field of literature 
1s brought home, naturalized and enjoyed 
at our fire-sides. The love of reading has 
evidently increased, and the taste of rea- 
ders received corresponding improve- 
ment. While the age of sentiment last- 
ed, romances and pastoral poetry, Cle- 
mentina and Maria of Moulines, Amadis 
de Gaul, and Sir Philip Sydney, were in 
eat demand; but—* alas! r Yo- 
rick !”—the age of sentiment, tike the age 
of chivalry,has gone Revolutionary con- 
tests both in America and Europe, have 
since interested the world beyond all for- 
mer example, and the literature of the 
day became tainted with political and 
antichristian poisons, or surcharged with 
the antidotes. The § le is over, and 
the contest has been useful. Learning 
no longer lends her aid to infidelity or 
disorganization, but has sealed her alli- 
ance with good sense and pure religion. 
The press now supplies us with a profu- 
sion of intellectasl and legitimate trea- 





sures, and the difficulty, as all are attain- 
able by every individual, is to select those 
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which are most appropriate and useful to 
each particular mind,—The choice, tho’ 
important, is often directed by chance or 


regulated by the capricious selection of | 


fashion; and we are apt to read novels or 


poetry, biography or chymistry, history | 
or miscellanies, by fits and starts, and | 


mingle them in detrimental confusion.— 


I would protest against this chance-read- | 
ing ; itis doubtless amusing, but our read- | 
: We! 
may take some rules from the same Lord | 
Bacon. “Some books, says he, are to be | 
read ouly in parts; others to be read, but | 
not curiously; and some few to be read | 


ing hours can be better employed. 


wholly aud with diligence and attention. 
listories make men wise; poets, witty; 
the mathematics subtle ;_natural philoso- 
phy, deep; moral philosophy, grave ; lo- 
ric and rhetoric, able to contend :—nay, 
there is no stand or impediment in the 
wit, but may be wrought out by fit stu- 
dies, like as diseases of the body have 
appropriate exercises.” Weare to read, 
“not to contradict or conlute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to tind 
talk or discourse, but to weich and con- 
sider.” An outline of study should be 
drawn by every one, according to his or 
her respective deficiencies, to be filled in 
as fast as opportunity permits. Natural 
and civil history, the principles of morali- 
ty, the evidence and doctrines of cbristi- 
anity are of primary importance; aficr 
these are sufficiently studied, young gen- 
tlemen, and Laptes too, may attend chy- 
mical, botanical, geological, and minera- 
Jogical lectures, and read the Edinburg 
and Quarterly Reviews, Scott’s and By- 
rou’s poems, Scottish or English noveis, 
and such biographies, travels, miscella- 
nies, or magazines, as friends or fashion 
recommend. The novel-reading mania, 
it gives me pleasure to add, has either 
subsided, or become more discreet. [| 
would not exclude nevels from occasion- 
al perusal. I condemn only the practice 
of those persons who read nothing else, 
and by imprudent indulgence in interest- 


ing narratives become incapable of en- || 


joying or perusing other books. But even 
this evil is not so injurious as it was, as 
the public now requires genius and ta- 
lent in a novel-writer, and the trash which 
once disgraced the shelves of cireulating 
libraries is no longer current. Much time 
however, is still wasted in useless read- 


jing. It is the object of my present re- 
|; marks to redeem these mispent hours ; 
and as the best books in every branch of 
|| literature are easily and cheaply obtained, 
, to urse that unprofitable volumes, the un- 
productive play things of the brain, should 
not be permitted to seduce us from ra- 
tional studies. Had the hours we have 


lost in unfruitful reading been devoted to 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, an 
uninformed man or woman would not be 
found in our social circles, and our pro- 
eress in literature have been commensu- 
rate with our advancement in national 
lun por taace. 


THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 


Iam one of those who are old fashioned 
enough to think that the legitimate ob- 
ject of Biography is not so much to a- 
muse as to warn by the errors, and to 
improve by the excellencies of those 
whose memoirs are submitted to’ the 
public. The life of the most insignifi- 
cant individual, if honestly written, 
could not fail to afford some instruc- 
tion :—hoew much then are we not au- 
thyized to expect from that of a per- 
son so distinguished by extraordinary 
virtues, talents, and success in life! 
uch was the reilection with which I 
took up the .Wemoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
just published, a very considerable por- 
tion of which proceeds from the pen of 
that celebrated philosopher himself. I 
was particularly struck with the part 
where he relates the manner in which 
he endeavoured to arrive at moral per- 
fection, and to regulate the saaley- 
ment of his time ; and though neither 
he nor any of those who may tread in 
his steps might be able to come up to 
that standard which he proposed him- 
self, yet 1 am so thoroughly persuaded 
that very great advaptage would be de- 
rived from the attempt, that [ cannot 
help recommending his plan in his own 
words to the serious attention of your 
readers. 


“ It was about this time I conceived 
| the bold and arduous project of arriving 
{at moral perfection ; 1 wished to live 
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without committing any fault at any 
time, and to conquer all that citler na- 
tural inclination, custom, or company, 
might lead me into. As I knew, or 
thought I knew, what was right and 
wrong, I did not see why I might not al- 
ways do the one and avoid the other. But 
1 soon found I had undertaken a task of 
more difficulty than I had imagined; while 
my attention was taken up, and care em- 
ployed in guarding against one fault, I 
was often surprised by another; habit 
took the advantage of inattention ; incli. 
nation was sometimes too strong for rea- 
son. I concluded at length that the mere 


speculative conviction, that it was our} 


interest to be completely virtuous, was 


not sufficient to prevent our slipping ; and |. 


that the contrary habits must be broken, 
and good ones acquired and established, 


before we can have any dependence on a |! 


steady uniform rectitude of conduct. For 
this purpose, | therefore tried the follow- 
ing method : 

In the various enumerations of the mo- 
ral virtues 1 had met with in my reading, 
I found the catalogue more or less nu- 
merous, as different writers included 
more or fewer ideas under the same 
name. Temperance for example, was by 
some confined to eating and drinking; 
while by others it was extended to mean 
the moderating every other pleasure, ap- 
petite, inclination or passion, bodily or 
mental, even to our avarice and ambi- 
tion. I proposed to myself, for the sake 
of clearness, to use rather more names, 
with fewer ideas annexed to each, than a 
few names with more ideas; and I in- 
cluded under thirteen names of virtues, all 
which at that time occurred to me as ne- 
cessary or desirable ; and annexed to each 
a short precept, which fully expressed 
the extent I gave to its meaning. 


The names of virtues, with their pre- 
cepts, were :— 

1. Temperance.—Eat not to dullness ; 
drink not to elevation. 

2. Silence—Speak not but what may 
benefit others or yourself; avoid trifling 
conversation. 

3. Order.—Let all your things have 
their places; let each part of your busi- 
ness have its time. 

4. Resolution.—-Resolve to perform 








what you ought; perform without fail 
what you resolve, 





5. Frugality—Make no expense but 
to do good to others or yourself; 1. e- 
waste nothing. 

6. Endustry.—Lose no time ; be al- 
ways employed in something useful ; cut 
off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity.—Use no hurtful deceit 5 
think innocently and justly; and if you 
speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice.—Wrong none by doing in- 
juries, or omitting the benefits that are 
your duty. 

9. Moderation.—Avoid extremes ; for- 
bear resenting injuries so much as you 
think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness.—Tolerate no unclean- 
liness in body, clothes, or habitation. 

11. Tranquillity—Be not disturbed 
at trifles, nor at accidents common or un- 
avoidable. 

12. Chastity—Rarely use indulgence, 


: but for health or offspring ; never to dull- 
{ ness or weakness, or the injury of your, 


own or another’s peace or reputation. 
13. Humility.—Imitate Socrates. 


My intention being to ~% 7° the ha- 


bitude of all these virtues, I judged it: 
would be well not to distract my atten- 
tion by attempting the whole at once, but 
to fix it on one of them ata time; and 
when I should be master of that, then to 
proceed to another; and so on till I 
should have gone through the thirteen 5 
and as the previous acquisition of some, 
might facilitate the acquisition of certain 
others, I arranged them with that view 
as they stand above. Temperance first, 
as it tends to procure that coolness and 
clearness of head, which is so necessary 
where constant vigilance was tobe kept 
up, and aguard maintained against the 
unremitting attraction of ancient habits 
and the force of perpetual temptation. 
This being acquired and established, Si- 
lence would be more easy; and my de< 
sire being to gain knowledge at the same 
time that I improved in virtue ; and con- 
sidering that in conversation it was ob- 
tained rather by the use of the ear than 
of the tongue, and therefore wishing to 
break a habit I was getting into of prat- 
tling, punning and jesting, (which only 
made me acceptable to triflin compa 
I gave Silence the second place. This 
and the next, Order, I expected would 
allow me more time for attending to my 
project and my studies. Resolytion gnce 
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become habitual, would keep me firm in 
my endeavours to obtain all the subse- 
quent virtues. Frugality and Industry 
relieving me from my remaining debt, 
and producing affluence and indepen- 
dence. would make more easy the prac- 
tice of Sincerity and Justice, &c. &&.— 
Conceiving then, agreeably to the advice 
of Pythagorus in his Golden Verses, dai- 
ly examination would be necessary ; I 
contrived the following method for con- 
ducting that examination. 

I made a little book in which I allot- 
ted a page for each of the virtues. I rul- 
ed each page with red ink, so as to have 
seven columns, one for each day of the 
week, marked each column with a letter 
for the day. I crossed these columns 


ginning of each line with the first letter 


of ene of the virtues, on which line, and | f z 

Par . 1 “Here will Liold: Ifthere’s z er above us 

in its proper column, I might mark by a |; ve wil thok nere’s a power above us, 
bla 


little ; 
on examination to have been committed 
respecting that virtue, upon that day. 


Form of the Pages. 
TEMPERANCE. 


But not to dullness: drink not to elevation. 


s.|M.]| T. ~1T.° PF. ES. 
emperance, 
Science 


. | . 


. 
’ 


I determined te give a week’s strict 
attention to each of the virtues succes- 
sively ——Thus iu the first week, my 
great guard was to avoid every the least 
offence against Temperance ; leaving the 
other virtues to their ordinary chances, 
only marking every evening the faults 
of the day. Thus, if in the first week I 
could keep my first line marked T. clear 
of spots, I supposed the habit of that 
virtue .strengthened, and its opposite 
so much weakened, that I might venture 
extending my attention to include the 


' her left hand riches and honor. 








next; and for the tellowing week keep 
both lines clear of spots. Proceeding 
thus to the last, I could get through a 
course complete in thirteen weeks, and 
four courses ina year. And like bim 
who having a ch to weed, does not 
attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at 
ouce, (which would exceed his reach and 
his strength) but works on oue of his beds 
at a time, and having accomplished the 
first, proceeds to a second 3 so I should 
have. (i hoped) the encouraging pleasure 


of seeing on my pages the progress made 


| iu virtue, by clearing successively my 


lines of these spots ; till in the end, by a 
number of courses, [ should be happy in 
viewing a clean book, after a thirteen 


| week’s daily examination. 
with thirteen red lines, marking the be- | 


This my little book had for its motto 
these lines from Addison’s Cato: 


“ | (And that there is ali nature cries aloud 
ck spot, every fault 1 found up- ee 


‘Vhrough ail her works) he must delight in Vir- 
tue ; 


| And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


Another from Cicero :— 
“ O vite Philosphia Dux! O Virtutum indaga- 
trix expultrixgue vitiorum / 
UOnus- Dies bene, et ex preceptis tuis actus, pec- 
canti immoriulitati est unteponendus.”?” 


Another from the Proverbs of Solomen, 


, speaking of wisdom or virtue : 


“Length of days in her right hand, and in 
Her ways are 
ways of pleasaniness, and all her paths are 
peuce.” 

And conceiving God to be the foun- 
tain of wisdom, I thought it right and ne- 
cessary to solicit his assistance for ob- 


_ taining it; to this end, I formed the fol- 
| lowing little prayer, which was _prefix- 
| éd to my tables of examination, for dai- 


ly use. 

“©O pewerful goodness! bountiful father! 
mercifui guide! lacrease me in that wisdom 
which discovers my truest interest. Strength- 
en say resolstion to perform what that wisdom 
dictates. Accept my kind offices to thy other 
children, as the only return in my power for 
thy continual favors to me.” 


I used also sometimes a little 


which I took from Thompson’s 
VIZ. 


“ Father of light and life, thou God supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 


rayer 
oems, 
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With knowledge, conscious peace and virtue {! 


ure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !” 
The precept of Order, requiring that 
every part of my business should have 
its allotted time,one page of my little book 
contained the following scheme of em- 
ployment for the twenty-four hours of a 
natural day : 
‘ SCHEME, 
MORNING. (Rise, wash and address 
Hours. | Powerful Goodness / 
The Question. )5 | contrive day’s business 
What grad sali $6. and take the resolution 
Ido this day? 
the present study and 
\ breakfast. 


Work. 


— at bet 
wd Nr OO 


Noox. 


Read, or look over my 
accounts and dine. 


APrreRNoon. 1 } Werk. 


Evenxtve. 
The Question. 
What gooc 


ae! 


oe 


Put things in their pla- 
ces. Supper, music, or 
diversion, or conversa- 
tion. Examination of the 
ay. 


OoND 
L-- 
& 


have E done to- 
day ? 


— i 


pw OF © 


U—-x,; 


L 
| 
T entered upon the execution of this 
plan for self-examination, and continued 
it with occasional intermission for some 
time. I was surprised to find myself so 
. ° ' ’ < e 
much fuller of faults than I had unagin- 
ed; but I had the satisfaction of seeing 


them diminished. ‘To avoid the trouble 
of renewing now and then my little book, 


NIGuT, Sleep. 


which, by scraping out the marks on the | 


paper of old faults to make room for new 
ones in a new course, became full of 
holes, 1 transferred my tables and pre- 
cepts tothe ivory leaves of a memoran- 
dum book, on which the lines were 
drawn with red ink that made a durable 
stain; and on those lines I marked my 
faults with a black-lead pencil; whic 

marks I could easily wipe out with a wet 
sponge. After a while I went through 
one course only ina year ; and afterwards 


only one in several years; 4ill at length 


7} of the day, prosecute | 











[ omitted them entirely, being employed 
in voyages and business abroad, with a 
multiplicity of affairs that interferred 5 


| but I always carried my little book with 


me. My scheme of Order gave me the 


i most trouble; and [ found that though 


it might be practicable where a man’s bu- 
siness was such as to leave him the dis- 
position of his time, that of a journey- 
man printer for instance, it was not pos- 
sible to be exactly observed by a master, 
who must mix with the world, and often 
receive people of business at their own 
hours. Order too, with regard to places 
for things, papers, &c. I found extremé- 
ly difficult to acquire. I had not been 
early accustomed to method, and having 
an exceeding good memory, I was not so 
sensible of the inconvenience attending 
want of method. This article therefore 
cost me much painful attention, and m 
faults in it vexed me so much, that 
made so little progress to amendment 
and had such ee relapses, that 
was almost ready to give up the attempt, 
and content myself with a Seat charac- 
ter in that respect. Like the man, who 
in buying an axe of a smith my neighbour, 
desired to have the whole of its surface as 
bright as the edge; the smith consented 
to grind it bright for him if he would turn 
the wheel; he turned while the smith 
poe the broad face of the axe hard and 
veavily on the stone, which made the 
turning of it very fatiguing. 

The man came every now and then to 
see how the work went on; and at len 
would take his axe as it was without fur- 
ther grinding. No, said the smith, turn 
on, turn on, we shall have it bright by 
and by: as yet, ’tis only speckled. Yes, 
said the man, but I think I like a speck- 
led axe best. And I believe this may 
have been the case with many, who hav- 
ing for want of some such means as I em- 
ployed, found the difficulty of obtaining 
good and breaking bad habits in other 
points of vice and virtue, have given up 
the struggle, and concluded that ‘a 
speckled axe was best.’ For something, 

at pretended to be reason, was eve 
now and then suggested to me, that suc 
extreme nicety as I exacted of myself 
might be a kind of foppery-in morals, 
which, if it were known, would make me 
ridiculous ; that a perfect character might. 
be attended with inconvenience of being: 
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envied and hated: and that a benevolent 
man should allow a few faults in himse!!. 
to keep his friends in countenance. In 
truth | found myself incorrigible with 
respect to Order; and now I am grown 
old, and my memory bad, I feel very sen- 
sibly the want of it But on the whole. 
though I never arrived at the perfection I 
had been so ambitious of obtaining, but 
fell far short of it, yet I was by the en- 
deavour a better and a happier man than 
J otherwise should have been, if { had not 
attempted it ; as those who aim at per- 
fect writing by imitating the engraved 
copies, though they never reach the wish- 
ed-for excellence of those copies, their 
hand is mended by the endeavour, and is 
tolerable whilst it continues fair and le- 
gible. 


It may be well my posterity should be 
informed, that to this Tittle artifice, with 
the blessing of God, their ancestor owed 
the constant felicity of his life down to his 
79th year, in which this is written. What 
reverses may attend the remainder is in 
the hand of Providence; but if they ar- 
rive, the reflection on past happiness en- 
joyed ought to help his bearing them with 
more resignation. To Temperance he 
ascribes his long continued health, and 
what is still left to him of a good consti- 
tution. To Industry and Frugality. the 
early easiness of his circumstances, and 
acquisition of his fortune, with all that 
knowledge that enabled him to be an use- 
ful citizen and obtained for him some de- 
eee of reputation among the learnec.— 

‘o Sincerity and Justice, the confidence 
of his country, and the honorable employs 
it conferred upon him: and to the joint 
influence of the whole mass of the vir- 
tues, even in the imperfect state he was 
able to acquire them, all that evenness of 
temper, and that cheerfulness in conver- 
sation which makes his company still 
sought for, and agreeable even to his 
young acquaintance.—I hope, therefore, 
that some of my descendents may follow 
the example and reap the benefit. 


From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON RAIN. 


Tue following calculation is well suit- 
ed to teach man his dependence on di- 


laa 
vine munificence, as well as to fill his 
mind with awe and admiration, at the as- 
tonishing and stupendous works of na- 
ture. It is an ascertained fact in natu- 
ral philosophy, that the water which de- 
scends from the clouds in showers of 
rain, is first elevated into the atinosphere 
through the medium of evaporation, and 
it is also a fact, well ascertained, that 
the quantity which sometimes falls at 
one time, and which is necessary to, wa- 
ter the parched earth, would give a depth 
of six inches on its surface.—Proceed: 
upon such principles, it might be fairly 
‘computed that a single quart would not 
supply more than an area of about four 
inches sqnare; which would give four 
gallons to the square foot. From these 
data it is easy to ascertain that the quan- 
tity of rain which would be absorbea up- 
on an acre would exceed 1700 caplet 
‘of 160 gallons each, and niore then a 
million of hogsheads to a square mile.— 
Suppose then the state of New-York to 
be in length and breadth 360 mules, it 
would take 90.000 million of hogsheads 
of water to supply the whole extent of its 
‘ surface with ove refreshing rain. And 
| supposing the distance frum Albany to 
| New-York to be 150 miles, and the fiud- 
son river to be one mile in width and 150 
; in depth, the water within those limits 
y woul afford but half the necessary sup- 
i} ply. What a stupendous view ef the 
| Author of Nature do these facts present 
to the human mind—who from the trea- 
sures of his own inexhaustible fullness 
can thus supply such a demand, and so 
necessary te the life of man and beast.— 
Yothe mind of a Christian philosopier, 
it presents ove of the most vast and mag- 
nificent objects which can be contem- 
plated. Among all the wonderful me- 
chanism of nature, a process by which 
90,000 miltion hogsheads of water are 
elevated into the atmosphere to the height 
of the clouds, at one time, and for the 
supply of so small a portion of the earth 
as one individual state, may justly chal- 
lenge the highest admiration and asten- 
ishment. Obeying the impulse of sen- 
sations excited by the sublimity of such 
a scene, shall we not exclaim “ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almight¥; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 
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(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 
OBITUARY NOTICES. 


“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is one 
of those rusty old adages which has no- 
thing but antiquity to recommend its ob- 
servance. That the reputation of the 
dead should not be wantonly assailed, 
that respect should be paid to surviving 
friends and relatives are propositions, 
which no one seriously ever ventured to 
dispute; but this concession falls far 
short of the principle contended for by 
many,. that nothing but eulogy ought to 
be uttered when we speak of a dead man. 
The preposition, if it means any thing, 
means, that when an infamous charac- 
ter becomes the subject of the king of 
terrors, every man who mentions his 
name afterwards, is bound from motives 
of humanity and benevolence to tell a 
downright falsehood. What immunities 
is a ruffian or a knave entitled to in his 
grave? Itis true, that he is deprived 
of the power of doing further injuries— 
he can live by fraud or by robbery no 
longer—society is fairly rid of the incum- 
brance by which it was formerly oppres- 
sed; butis this man converted into a 
saint by the transformation of death! Is 
a reputation that polluted the very air 
that he inhaled while living, now chang- 
ed into a pure, healthy, and life-civing 
atmosphere. No: his character remains 
just the same as it did before he paid the 
great debt of nature. Hare, in his dying 
confession, called his comrade a very ho- 
nourable thief—the dispensers of the law 
however, thought otherwise, and this ho- 
nourable thief together with his associate, 
were but receatiy hanged with all their 
blushing honours thick upon them. Now, 
does humanity or benevolence require, 
that in speaking of those two culeits 
both of whom paid the forfeiture of their 
lives to offended justice, that we should 
adopt the language of one and denemi- 
nate them both honourable thieves! Yet, 
if the maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
is true, we are bound to make this con- 
cession, and for no other reason than be- 
cause both of these honourable thieves 
fell the victims of the gibbet. Ifa man 
is too bad to live, does it follow that he is 
metamorphosed by death into a virtuous 
character ? The biographer of Dr. Young, 
in a letter which he addressed to Dr. 


Johnson, amends this old-adage, and in- 
deed, it stood much in need of repair, by 
substituting the word verum for bonum ; 
this grave adage will then stand thus, 
that nothing but truth ought to be spoken 
concerning the dead. What is the mean- 
ing of all this? Truth is of universal 
obligation, whether spoken of the dead 
or of the living, and it is of no more im- 
perious obligation in the one case, than in 
the other. If this maxim has any point, 
it is this, that we are authorized to tell 
falsehools of a man while living ; but 
that truth must only be spoken of the 
dead. The fact is, that whether we speak 
of the living or of the dead, we are equal-: 
ly bound to tell the truth; if the dead 
have done nothing during their lives wor- 
thy of commemoration, they may be pass- 
ed over in silence—if they have trespass- 
ed and have reformed, the facts may be 
stated and they redound to their honour. 
Infamous as the life of Lord Rochester 
was,he was sincerely penitent on his. death 
bed, and it is not for us to set limits to 
divine mercy. On the contrary, if Ro- 
chester could now speak from the grave, 
he would not wish te pass for an apos- 
tle—he would not wish to be represent- 


_ ed, different from what he represented 


himself to have been during life—such ill 
judged panegyric would deprive: him of 
all the benefit that he had rendered to 
society, and that was the penitence that 
he displayed in his dying hours. Sir 
John Oldham was a confeilerate of Ro- 
chester, the partner in all his sins, and 
he died as penitent as Rochester. Both 
ef these men, have atoned for the sins 
that they committed — their lives, by 
their répentance in the hour of. their 
deaths—but if we should say of the one 
or of the other, that their lives passed 
without reproach, we deprive society of 
all the benefit afforded by their examples. 
And is it to be imputed to vindictive ma- 
lice, if the lips of a biographer speak of 
their characters as they actually were. 
Certainly not. History is nothing more 
than biography on a scale more large and 
comprehensive ; it is a collection of lives 
en masse, good and bad ; but is Hume to 
blame, if he speaks of that execrable ty- 
rant and detested monster, Henry the viii. 
that cold blooded hypocrite and murder-: 
er, as his own actions represent him tor 





have been! Was Richard the third, 
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changed from a demon to an angel of |} emperors and of monarchs. 


oe 


Sach is the 


light, when his mangled boty was brought || importance of an engine, which appears 
from Bosworth’s bloody field, and thrown | in an abstract point of view so inconsi- 


into the ‘Thames as unworthy of the com- 
mon rights of sepultre! Or to come 
nearer home, is there no distinction be- 
tween the characters of Washington and 
of Arnold since both of them have paid 
the great debt of nature! Would Mr. 
Goldsborough venture to lay a proposi- 
tion before the senate for their adoption, 
that a marble monument should be raised 
to the memory of Benedict Arnold! ‘This 
example is sufficient of itself to shew the 
falsehood of the maxim “ de mortuis nil 


nisi borum.” 
Es 
(ror rt. JOURNAL.) 

Tuene is scarcely any thing that dis- 
tinguishes modern from ancient times, 
more than the rapidity by which intelli- 
gence is conveyed. Formerly mountains, 
oceans and streams, were regarded as 
natural boundaries—-diversity of lan- 
guages was another impediment to the 
progress of knowledge. but all these ob- 
structions have in modern times vanish- 
ed and disappeared. If an important 
movement is made amongst great and 
warlike nations on the continent of Ku- 
rope, the Atlantic presents no barrier to 
the flight of the intelligence. The winds 
and the boisterous waves now lend all 
their assistance to aid the rapid Herald 
in his passage. When such intelligence 
arrives, this mysterious messenger climbs 
the tops of our highest mountains, skims 
along the bosom of our native lakes, and 
visits every city, town, and hamlet, inher 
passage. This mighty piece of moral 
machinery which has been so much de- 
cried and abused, is nothing more than 
a newspaper—it visits the cabinets of 
kings, royal palaces, or the hut of pover- 
ty, aud proclaims alike to the world what 
has been done, unawed by the frowns, 
and regardless of the smiles of the great. 
Agriculture, commerce, industry, litera- 
ture, and all the wonders of nature or of 
art, do not escape the searching ken of 
this anxious and inquisitive sprite. Print- 
ing is the great bond by which the civi- 
lized world isheld together, which makes 
the poorest man while seated by the side 
of his cottage fire, familiar to the great 
wevolutions taking place in the political 
world, familiar with all the sufferings of 





derable. 








elgricultural. 


‘or the Journal. 


ON SMUTTY WHEAT. 


Smut is a black substance, inclosed by 
atough skin, when broke falls to pow- 
der, and though many authors have 
warmly and learnedly handled tiis sub- 
ject, yet we hombly conceive they have 
dropped short of the real cause from 
whence this misfortune proceeds. We 
have turned over most authors on this 
subject, and find several have stumbled 
on a part of a cure, though none have 
hit upon a right cause. ‘The strength of 
every argument is knewn by the reasons 
quoted thereta ; neither can any argu- 
ment be good or wel! grounded, that will 
not bear siiting or trving to the bottom. 
In order to open the ideas of our readers 
as much as possible, we shall give a few 
quotations. 

“A farmer in Cheshire, (England), 
sowed a field with wheat, one-half of 
which was marled, the other dunged ; 
the latter was smutty, but the marled 
was not. The said farmer wished some 
person would assign a cause, but none 
could. Mr. C. a farmer near Bungey, 
in Suifolk, sowed a field of seven acres, 
four of which were the smuttiest ever 
seen; upon an average, it was comput- 
ed that the third part was smutty, but 
the remaining part was very clear of 
smut. This was a curiosity which brought 
many people to see it, nes staggcred ma- 
ny who pretended to be connoisseurs in 
this mysterious point. C. said he treat- 
ed the seed all alike in salt and water, 
strong enough to swim an egg, and sow- 
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ed it all within the space of three days, ; 
which proved dry weather; the field 
likewise was summer fallowed and all 
ploughed alike; he was told he threw 
the disease inte the ground by his ma- 
nure. He answered, it may be the case, 
for Idunged the smutty part; but the 
other I manured with black mud or 
sludge I raised out of the bottom of a 
ond and other ditches. We went to 
ook at the wheat, and pulling up many 
roots of the smutty corn, found innume- 
rable worm-holes in them; but as the 
weather was very hot, and the ground 
dry and sandy, the worms retired deep- 
er into the ground for moisture. ‘The a- 
bove is a convincing proof, that the dis- 
ease came into the ground by the way of 
the dung, as both the land, seeds, and 
management were alike. It is also evi- 
dent, that the pickle of salt and water 
had not efficacy enough to prevent the 
vermin brought in by the dung, from 
preying upon the roots of the corn. C. 
aid the dung on when in the state of fer- 
mentation, smoaking hot out of the yard, 
at which period the insects were in their 
= vigour, and their eggs most like- 
to come to perfection, (this also shows 
the great mistake in farmers not laying 
their dung in heaps, and giving time to 
ferment, rot, and cool, before they lay it 
on the land, that these vermin may be 
smothered in their infancy.) Some au- 
thors assert, that smut proceeds from 
the ground being wet. 
J. P.S. 


( To be continued.) 
EEE 


PITTSBURG GAZETTE. 

Friday, December 4th. 
DIED, in this place, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 1st of December, on his way 
to Kentucky, Commodore JOSHUA 

BARNEY, in the 67th year of his age. 
The utmost respect was shown to the 
memory of this distinguished officer, in 
performing the last duties that are due by 
the laws of christianity and of custom.— 
He was buried with Military and Ma- 
sonic honors, the regular troops from the 
Arsenal and from Lieut. M*Cabe’s com- 
pany, being joined by the City Guards 
under Captain Trevillo. The Mayor of 
the city of Pittsburg with the Corpora- 








tion, the Clergy, and the different pro- 


fessions marching in procession as sepa- 
rate bodies. 

In announcing the death of this brave 
man, it would have given us pleasure to 
have been able to offer a sketch of the his- 
tory of his public life. We, however, 
only know it, with certainty, by two ac- 
tions; but these two are of that brilliant 
order, as to be sufficient to gild his me- 
mory with never dying fame. We al- 
lude to the affairs of the capture of the 
“General Monk,” and tne “ Battle of 
Bladensburgh.” The former was an act 
of daring courage never surpassed, and 
of the same class of splendid achievement 
that was displayed by Paul Jones. in the 
action between the “ Good Man Richard” 
and the “Serapis.” The General Monk 
was an elegant copper-bottomed sloop, 
carrying eighteen 9 pounders, and com- 
manded by Captain Rodgers ; the Hyder 
Ally, only carried four 9, and twelve 6 
pounders. The engagement took place 
on the 26th of April, 1782, within Cape 
May. 

So convinced were the British that our 
ship would be taken, that in anticipation 
of the event, she was advertise: for sale 
in New-York, in “ Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette.” The legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania voted Captain Barney an elegant 
sword, as a reward for his galantry. On 
this occasion, it is but justice to observe, 
that Captain Barney received the most 
important aid from Captain Edward 
Scull, brother to Mr. John Scull, late 
editor of this paper.—Captain Scull com- 
manded a body of marines recruited by 
himself, and behaved in such a manner 
as to merit the particular thanks of the 
Commodore, which this officer, with that 
liberality which distinguishes brave 
minds, publicly effered at the Coffee- 
House in Philadelphia. The conduct of 
Com. Barney at Madecibarnh., is too re- 
cent in the mind of every American to 
need repeating ; it was such as to com- 
mand the unequivocal admiration of his 
enemies, and to redeem in some measure, 
the disgraces of that fatal day. We be= 
lieve that at the time of his death, he 
held a lucrative post in Baltimore, given 
by his government, as a reward for his 
services. 

In obedience to a wish frequently ex- 
pressed by the Commodore, the ball he 
received at the battle of Bladensburgh 
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was extracted after his death by Drs. 
Dawson and Mowry ; it was found lodged 
near the lesser trochanter, flattened next 
the bone. 


* COLLECTANEA. 
APPARITIONS. 


A singular story has lately been circu- 
lated in several newspapers, of many ap- 
paritions in the shape of men dressed in 


white, who seemed to fly rather than to! 


walk. the motion of whose arms or wings 
giving them that resemblance-—These 
airy phantoms exhibited themselves in 
Sussex County, in the State of New- 
Jersey, and four depositions establishing 
this pretended fact, have been sworn to 
by different individuals and published 
with the Justice’s certificate. 

Mrs. Wille Harman, who it appears 
¢annot write her name, in August last, 
about sun-set, was drawn to the outside 
door of her dwelling by an outcry among 
her children—where she saw a large 
number of men, dressed in white and un- 
armed, moving in three lines across a 
field not far from a burial place. 

Five others of a larger size then ap- 
peared, who seemed to fly about in every 
direction, put the others into great con- 
fusion, broke their lines, and after some 
time they all disappeared in the air— 
Immediately there came another troop but 
not so numerous nor so white as the first, 
who also rode upon the air and followed 
the same course. ‘These appearances 
lasted half an hour. 

Sarah Harris, who also makes her 
mark to the deposition, testifies to her 
seeing beings resemb!ing men at two dis- 
tinct intervals, who mounted in the air 
and disappeared. 

David Harman deposes to the same 
facts, and says the field appeared to be 
covered, and the number of the second 
company seemed to consist of about two 
hundred. 

Samuel Raub could not see them at 
first, but his view being directed to the 
spot, he saw about fifty teet high about 
one hundred men floating in the air, and 
taking a northerly direction, who disap- 
peared by degrees. 

This absurd tale, coming before the 
public under the sanctity of an oath, is 
worthy of notice, merely as it affords a 


striking instance of delusion in the minds 
of these people—on account, probably of 
the peculiar appearance of vapour arising 
in the atmosphere as the sun declined. 
Such shapes are frequently observed in 
the evening around the brows of high 
mountains, and the superstitious peasan- 
try in Europe take them for the spirits of 
the departed. 
Boston Intelligencer. 


LADIES’ FRIEND. 
MADAME DACIER. 

THE maiden name of this lady was 
| Le Fevre. She was born in 1651, at 
| Saumer, in the academy at which place 
| her father was professor of the belles let- 
ters. He instructed his daughter in the 
Latin, Greek, and Italian; and she was 
able, very early in life, to understand 
and relish all the beauties of the best 
writers in those languages. She married 
Mr. Dacier, a young pupil of her father’s, 
who was the son of a protestant gentle- 
man in Languedoc.—Mrs. .Thicknesse 
gives an account of the different produc- 
tions of this literary heroine, who died in 
1720, universally esteemed for her un- 
common learning and abilities. 

“ Mademoiselle Le Fevre, who we 
shall in future, call madam Dacier, some 
time after the death of her father, came 
to Paris—where she renewed those’ stu- 
dies, by which she gained the highest re- 

utation. The first thing she applied 
verself to, was to give a translation of 
Telemachus, which she shewed in manu- 
script to the dauphin’s sub-governor,(since 
bishop D’Avranches,) and to many other 
learned men, who exceedingly applauded 
her undertaking, among which number, 
was the duke de Montausier, who earn- 
estly recommended it to her, to translate 
some Latin authors for the use of the 
young prince. In 1674, she published 
Le Florus, which was soon followed by 
another work, entitled Eutrope.—These 
performances proved sufficient to spread 
the fame of Mad. Dacier, throughout 
Europe. Queen Christina of Sweeden 
expressed her admiration of her superior 
talents in a very polite letter, in which 
that princess made her the most advan- 
tageous offers to induce her to settle at 
her court, at the same time expressing 
her wishes that madam Dacier would 








embrace the catholic religion. 
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“Her shining talents received still 
greater lustre from her amiable virtues. 
Her piety, modesty, courage, and forti- 
tude, male her revered by all ranks of 
people. Her charity towards pe ve 
was so un>ounded, that she often suffered 
great inconvenience, and denied herself 
many of the comforts of life, that she 
might be enabled to succour those who 
were unfortunate and distressed. 

* Monsieur Dacier one day, represont- 
ing to her the necessity there was in be- 
ing less liberal towards others, consider- 
ing the narrowness of their circumstan- 
ces, she replicd : ; 

Ce n’est pas les biens que nous avons qul 
nous ferons vivre; ce sont les charites que nous 
ferous; elles nous rendrons amis de Dieu, et 
elles contribueront a effacer nos peches ” 

“ She was as modest as she was wise, 
for she seldom or ever conversed upon 
any topic by way of shewing her erudi- 
tion ;.and particularly in the company of 
her own sex, was ever cautious of dis- 
playing her superior knowledge, but 
adapted herself to the capacities of those 
with whom she conversed. ‘They report 
a singular anecdote of her, which is a 
convincing proof not only of her modesty, 
but her judgment. In the age she lived, 


it was customary it seems for men of | 
Aearning to carry a book with them when | 


they travelled, and whenever they visit- 
ed such — who were distinguished 
for their 


down in the book, and to add also a sen- 
tence to it. One time when a learned 
German went to see madam Dacier, he 
presented her his book, and begged she 
would do him the honor to write her 
name, and also a sentence; but when 
she beheld the names of most of the 
learned men in Europe, she was startled, 
saying, she should blush to think of put- 
ting her name among those of so many 
illustrious men. The German would not 
be refused, the more she endeavored to 
excuse herself from complying with his 
request, the more he pressed her, till at 
last, being prevailed upon by his impor- 
tunities, she took the pen and wrote 
down her name, to which she added the 
following lines from Sophocles : 

“Le silence est ’ornement des femmes,” 

Silence is the ornament of women. 

“ In 1680, she published Dicty’s Cre- 
¢ensis, and Dares Phrygius. In 1681, 


earning, they used to entreat | 
. the favour of them to write their name 


she -gave Aurelius Victor, and also a 
translation of Anacreon, which met with 
the greatest success. This was soon fol- 
lowed by three comedies translated from 
Plautus, with remarks, which did her the 
highest honor. She was soon after re- 
ceived as a member of the academy at 
Padan. The same vear, she gave a trans- 
lation of Homer, with remarks on the su- 
perior beauties of that great poet. This 
performance gave rise to that famous 
dispute between her and that celebrated 
writer, Monsieur de la Motte. Never 
was any literary dispute carried to such 
lengths, or had made so much noise in 
the world. Each had their partizans, and 
each maintained their cause with uncom- 
mon spirit, wit, and erudition. This 
| literary quarrel produced another com- 
penliice feu the pen of madam Dacier, 
entitled, es Causes de la Corruption 
} du Gout. In 1711, she finished the Il- 
liad ; and the Odyssey, appeared in 1716, 
_and was thougit by the best judges equal 
to the Iliad.—She also translated Aris- 
tophanes, Terence, and Callimachus ; her 
comparison between Plautus and ‘Terence 
is drawn in a masterly manner. 
“Amidst these cccupations, madam 
- Dacier did not omit that important and 
material duty, the education of her own 
children—whose natural genius gave her 
every reason to believe that they would 
have been an ornament to society. But 
while she fondly indulged herself with 
the pleasing idea of enjoying the fruits of 
her Shon death put a period to all her 
hopes.—Her lamentation for the loss of 
a favorite daughter, who died at the age 
of 18, is written in the most pathetic 
style.—In her, says madam Dacier, were 
uuited all those virtues and talents, which 
can render a woman truly amiable. 
This unconsolable mother has immor- 
talized her own grief and the merit of her 
daughter in her preface to the Iliad, in 
which she has raised a monument to her 
memory, more durable than either bronze 
or marble. This eulogium has been es- 
teemed as a chef-d’oeuvre, not inferior to 
any thing of the kind, either ancient or 
modern.” Ibid. 


From the Analectic Magazine. 
REMARKS ON THE TAILS OF COMETS. 





A series of papers by M. Flaugergues, 
has been lately published in the Journal 
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de Physique, on the tails of comets, in 
which he examines in detail the various 
hypotheses that have been proposed to 
account for them, but conceives them all 
to be inadequate. After taking a short 
review of the opinions entertained on 
this subject by the ancients, and the ear- 
lier of the moderns, he examines more 
particularly those of Kepler and Descar- 
tes, and finally comes to that of New- 
ton. This great philosopher conjectured 
that the tails of comets were cemposed 
of an extremely rare vapour, which pro- 
ceeded from their nucleus, generated by 
the great heat which these bodies ac- 
quire when they approach the sun. He 
formed a calculation of the degree of heat 
which the comet of 1680 would experi- 
ence in its perihelion; and he estimated 
jt ata temperature 2000 times greater 
than the heat of red-hot iron. 

To this hypothesis M. Flaugergues ob- 
jects, that on account of the rapidity of 
the motion of comets, it is very doubtful 
whether they can acquire a degree of 
heat nearly equal to that assigned to 
them by Newton. Besides, it is remark- 
ed that the tails of comets are by no 
means in proportion to their proximity to 
the sun; some comets which have ap- 
proached very near the sun having had 
very little of this appearance, while others 
have had large tails, although they never 
came very near the sun in any part of 
their course. Another objection against 
the hypothesis is, that the centrifugal 
force which is produced by the motion 
of the comet in a curve round the sun, 
being common to the comet and to the 
vapour which is supposed to form the 
tail, cannot tend in any degree to detach 
the comet and the vapour from each 
other. It is further urzed that the great- 
est part of the matter which composes 
the tail of a comet ought, after it has 
passed its perihelion, to follow after the 
comet in the direction of its motion, and 
not precede it, as is always the case. A- 
gain, the matter which forms the tail of 
a comet, being surrounded with matter 
which is more dense, and which, conse- 
quently, ought to reflect light more 
strongiy’ the tail ought not to be distin- 
guished by its brilliancy from the other 
parts of space. As, according to the hy- 

othesis of Newton, the vapour which 
te the tail of a comet is elevated from 








the nucleus because it has less specific 
gravity than the medium with which it is 
surrounded, the lateral motion of the tail 
should be entirely destroyed by the-re- 
sistance of this medium; the matter of 
the tail, not being able to follow the co- 
met, would be always left behind, and we 
should not see the tal after the perihe- 
lion precede the comet, as is always the 
case. 
heels 


FROM THE ALBANY GAZETTE. 
Messrs. Websters £9 Skinners, 


Berne at Greenbush village on Mon- 
day the 30th November last, I observed 
crowds of people assembled at a school- 
house; and shaving a little leisure time, 
my curiosity prompted me to follow.— 
No sooner had I taken my seat than a 
gentleman came in, whose name, I un- 
derstood, was Cumming. He preached 
a sermon from Psalm ist, Ist verse. The 
discourse, in every respect, both as to 
matter and manner, excelled every thing 
I had heretofore heard in all my travels 3 
and from the drift of the speaker I was 
led to anticipate that the people of that 
place were p cae to establish a Moral So- 
ciety. Judge, then, of my feelings when 
I found my anticipations realized: for, 
immediately after the public service was 
finished, the male members of the con- 
gregation were requested to tarry, and 
hear their constitution read, and sub- 
scribe their names. Nothing could have 
afforded me more satisfaction than to wit- 
ness such a scene, and to behold the peo- 
ple of that village brought to a sense of 
their duty. It is but a shert time since 
that very place was reckoned one of the 
most profligate and base of almost any 
other: and now, all at once, becoming 
seriously disposed, appears to me to be 
nothing less than the interposition or 
agency of a Divine hand. ‘They have 
also commenced a Sabbath school in that 
village. I have not the pleasure of an in- 
timate acquaintance with those persons, 
further than passing along in my journey; 
bat from their recent behaviour during 
divine service, and the anxiety the 
evinced to hear their constitution Ron | 
and become members, I felt as if I could 
have gladly continued some time among 


them ; but business would not then per- . 


mit. However, on my return, J purpose 
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spending a few hours with them. I most 
sincerely wish them success in sucha 
Jaudible enterprise; and would rejoice 
to learn that similar institutions were 
established in every town and village on 
the American continent 

As you are in the practice of publish- 
ing pieces on moral subjects, some of 
which | have seen, I think it would be 
well for you to encourage and assist, as 
much as possible, the people of Green- 
bush. Moral societies are institutions of 
which L highly approve ; and when pro- 
perly conducted, by wise, intelligent, ac- 
tive and judicious men, have a strong 
tendency, in the hand of God, to do much 
good.— The laws of the land are good, if 
properly executed ; but it is no easy mat- 
ier to bring a public act to bear upon eve- 
ry circumstance which daily occurs in 
life. Hence the necessity and utility of 
moral associations for the suppression of 
vice and immorality. ‘Yhe morality of 
the Sabbath is binding on all nations— 
Cursing, swearing, lying, drunkenness, 
and profanity of every kind, are aa 
prohibited by the bible. True, indeed, 
there may be a sort of external morality 
where there is little or no religion in the 
heart without morality in the life and 
practice: for religion is a living, moving, 
acting principle in the soul, and the pos- 
sessor, who believes in God, knows that 
he is bound to “ maintain and perform 
good works, for all necessary purposes.” 
—With much pleasure have I lately seen 
and read,in the Albany papers, sundry 
pieces respecting the moral society of 
your city, and the zeal and activity of its 
members. It has been said, in the town 
where I reside, that many of your mem- 
bers have deserted the good cause, and 
that consequently, the association was al- 
most extinct: this was very discourag- 
ing to our people, who-have a moral so- 
ciety among us; but having seen the pa- 
pers, by the way, and having made some 
inquiry since my arrival in_ the city, I 
rejoice to find it otherwise. Yours being 
the parent moral society in the state, as 
I am informed, other similar associations 
look up to you for advice and counsel.— 
Let them have every possible instruction 
and information you can give them. Let 
your board of council pursue the path of 
duty, fearing nought, and they shall suc- 
eeed. They have the bible for their war- 





rant, and the promise of Him who cannot 
deceive, to stand by them: for, “ verily 
there is a reward for the righteous, and 
his seed shall inherit the earth ;” and, 
“ who ever served God for nought >” 
Being in haste, I have sent these few 
scraps by the hand of a friend: should 
you deem them deserving a place in your 
useful paper, you will please insert them, 
and oblige a well wisher to bible morality. 
A TRAVELLER. 


The Temple of the Sun in Cusco, had 
several gates covered with gold; and 
round the top of it on the out side, was 
a cornice three feet deep, consisting of 
gold plate.—Besides the chapel of the 
Sun, there were five others of a pyrami- 
dai form, the first of which was dedicat- 
ed to the Moon, deemed the Sister and 
Wife of the Sun; and the doors and walls 
of this structure were covered with sil- 
ver. Here was the image of the Moon, 
of a round form, with a woman’s face in 
the middle of it: and on each side of the 
image were placed the bodies of the de- 
ceased empresses, ranged in order. Next 
to this chapel was that of Venus, by the 
Peruvians called Chasea, who was much 
esteemed as an attendant on the Sun, as 
the rest of the Stars were deemed maids 
of honour to the Moon ; and this chapel 
was likewise plated with silver. - ‘The 
third chapel dedicated to thunder and 
lightning, which they looked upon as ser- 
vants to the Sun; and this was ceiled 
and wainscotted with plates of gold.— 
The fourth was dedicated to the rainbow, 
as owing its origin to the Sun: and this 
was also covered with gold, and had on 
one side of it a representation of the rain- 
bow. The fifth chapel was an apartment 
for the use of the high priest, and others 
who officiated in the temple, who were 
all of the royal blood; and this, like 
sor aa of the Sun, was adorned with 

Id. 

“The was no other image worshipped 
in the temple but that of the Sun, but 
there were numerous figures of men, wo- 
men and children, and of various birds, 
beasts, and other animals of wrought 
gold, and placed in it for ornament; and 
all the vessels and utensils were of the 
same precious metal. We likewise read 
of a sort of nunnery, wherein were kept 
a thousand or fifteen hundred virgins, 
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of the blood of the emperors, who were 
intended for the service of the temple.— 
Nor was it only in the city of Cusco that 
a temple was erected, but almost every 
large town in the country had one adora- 
ed in'the like sumptuous manner. 

( Pittsburg Gazette. 





(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 


WE are rejoiced to find our public 
journals so generally turning the atten- 
tion of the public to agricultural im- 
provements. J 
not boast of the mines of Mexico; if the 
earth does not contain that glittering dust 


for which kings, emperors and monarclis | 
thousands | 
have braved the dangers of the tempestu- | 
ous element, and tens of thousands have | 


have contended, for which 


poured their life-Llood on the field of bat- 
tle, it possesses treasures of a superior 
character for the hand of the laborious 
husbandman. Fields waving with the 
golden grain of autumn, yielding during 
the severities of the winter season, an 
abundant supply for man and beast, these 
are the treasures—these are the golden 
grain that our country produces. ‘To 
those who are fond of the marvellous, 
whom nothing but prodigies can delight, 
we should recommend the study of agri- 
culture. What can be more novel, what 
more romantic than to survey a hard 
stubborn unrelenting soil overcome by 
the industry of man, and expanding its 
fragrant treasures to vernal suns—what 
more novel than to behold the cold, damp 
and unhealthy morass nodding with all 
the munificence of autumn! Man seems 
at such seasons fulfilling the primeval 
command of his Creator, and by so doing, 
to achieve a victory over nature herself. 
This is the true nobility of nature—to 
clothe the arid rocks with vernal blos- 
soms, fo reclaim the stubborness of the 
soil. Glory has more attraction in the 
minds of the million—the butcher who 
can score up thousands and hundreds of 
thousands in the form of an official dis- 
patch, who have been slaughtered to gra- 
tify his ambition, is denominated a hero. 
The man who assists the benevolence of 
the sun in dispensing beauty, life, and 
vegetation over the earth that we inha- 
bit, is thought to inherit none of those 
dazzling qualities by which conquerors 


| 





If the soil of America can- | 


——S——— Ss er et 


are distinguished and idolized by man: 
Mankind hear with alarm, that the time 
is arriving, when “swords will be beat 
into plough-shares, and spears into prun- 
ing-hooks.” Agriculture possesses a glo- 
ry the reverse of all this; it displays no 
charms to those who delight in rapine 
and in blood. Happy cheeks, blue eyes, 
and smiling faces encircling the warm 
hospitable family fire, while the winds 
are whistling without, and the night 
foundered traveller is bewildered in a 
snow-drift—cheered at intervals by the 
ylimmering rays of the cottage lamp, 
these are the trinmphs of agriculture, and 
they lose all their charms, because. they 
are not tinctured with the blood of our 
tellow man. 
SS 


Summary. 

Congress are still proceeding in pre- 
paring public business ; that is, very lit- 
tle business of a public nature has yet 
been done. ‘The claim of Beaumarchais 
has been rejected by an unexpected ma- 
jovity: it is hoped, that this question 
which has excited so much discussion, is 
now finally put to rest. What measures 
will be adopted to supply the want of a 
circulating medium is not known: we 
must wait in patience for the report of 
the committee who are by the terms of 


ed to proceed to Philadelphia, and to ex- 
amine the condition of the United States 
Bank. We hope that all our brother edi- 
tors will suspend all their remarks vpon 
this subject, until they are furnished with 
the report of this committee. A similar 
delicacy should, we conceive, be observ- 
ed with regard to the execution of Messrs. 
Arbutiinet and Ambristead. Congress 
have already shewn a disposition to in- 
vestigate this matter, and there appears 
to be no necessity of forestalling public 
opinion on this point. We would how- 
ever, just reinark, that in the reasons as- 
signed for the execution of one of these 
unhappy men, he is charged with having 
committed piracy, a charge not mentiou- 
ed in the specifications of his offence, so 
that he was tried for one offence, and ex- 
ecuted for. another. Al! discussion has 
been broken off between the Spanish go- 
vernment and ours, as we have already 




















taken occasion to mention, in conse- 


the resolution authorized and empower- 
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quence of the late occupation of the Flo- 
ridas by Gen. Jackson. Congress are 
about lustituting an inquiry into this 


subject also, and a motion has been made ; 


in the Senate, requesting the President 
to lay before that body, all the corres- 
pondence which in his opinion can be 
done, without injury to the state. 











Po ———— 
POBTRY 
POBWRW. 

(For the Journal._) 

I'met a man with locks grown grey, 

ile greeted me, and when he pasi; 


Proud mansions tumbled to decay, 
Where’er his withering eye was cast. 





He touch’d a turret and it fell, 
Strange to relate, the very stone 

Crumbied, as if some Secret spell, 
Had all his steps with ruin strown. 


The lordly spire whose glittering vane, 
Shone bright amid the blue profound ; 

Bow’d in mute homage to his reign, " 
And with its :uins strew’d the ground. 


Temples and palaces sublime, 

* With venerable age grown hour, 

And-seem’d to brave the asaults of time ; 
He touch’d, and they were seen no more, 


He pass’d the grave where grandeur slept, 
As conscious of its lordly bust— 

But where this rude despoiler stept, 
‘The marble crumbled into dust. 


And who art thou, amazed, I cried, 
What may thy name Despoiler be? 
Iam Oblivion, he replied--- 
Nay, start not---I have come for thee. 
Two glorious pinions caught mine eye, 
A cross the lovely angel bore ; 
Come, mount with me to yonder sky, 
She said, and fear his rage no more, 





Oblivion saw that glorious head, 

While every joint was shook with fear ; 
He saw and mustered as he fled, 

Alas! my reign has ended here. 


THE FELON, 
(By M. G. Lewis, Esq.) 
Ou, mark his wan and hollow cheek, 
And ynark his eye-ball’s glare : 
And mark his teeth, in anguish clench’d, 
The anguish of despair ! 
Know, since three days, his penance borne, 
Yon felon left a jail, 
And since three days, no food has pass’d 
Those lips, so parch’d and pale. 


“ Where shall [turn,” the wretch exclaims ; 
* Wiere hide my shameful head ? 
How fly from Scorn? Oh! how contrive 
To earn my honest bread ? 
This branded hand would gladly toil ; 
But, when for work I pray, 
Who sees this mark, ‘A Felon,’ cries, 
And loathing turns away. 


* This heart has greatly err’d, but now 
Would fain revert to good ; 

This hand has deeply sinn’d, but yet, 
Has ne’er been stain’d with blood : 

For work or alms, in vain I sue ; 
The scorners both deny ; 

Istarve; I starve---then what remains ?s-- 
This choice; to sin or die / 


“ Here, Virtue spurns me with disdain ; 
There, Pleasure spreads her snare : 

Strong Habit ~~ me back to Vice, 
And urg’d by fierce Despair, 

I strive, while hunger gnaws my heart, 
Yo fly from shame in vain! 

World, ’tis thy cruel will !---I yield, 
And plunge in guilt again. 

“There’s mercy in each ray of light 
That mortal eyes e’er saw ; 

There’s mercy in each breath of air 
That mortal lips e’er draw ; 

There’s mercy, both for bird and beast, 
In God’s indulgent plan ; 

There’s mercy in each creeping thing ; 
But man has none for man ! 

“ Ye proudly honest! when ye heard 
My wounded conscience groan, 

Had generous hand or feeling heart, 
One glimpse of mercy shown--- 

That act had made, from burning eyes, 
Sweet tears of virtue roll ; 

Had fix’d my heart, assured my fuith, 
And Heav’n had gain’d a soul !” 


THE PARSON AND THE NOSE. 


*T was on a shining summer’s day, 
As stories quite old fashion’d say, 
A sleepy set of sinners, 
To church agreed that they would go, 
Their zealous piety to show, : 
When they had ate them dinners. 
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Scarce had the parson ta’en his text, 
When he feit most confounded vext 
To see iis neiglibors nod ; 
Proceeding with religious lore, 
He quickly heard tie sieepers snore, 
Forgetting him and God. 
When lo! descending from his seat, 
The parson full of boly heat, 
At losing thus his iabor, 
Tweak’d one’s stout nose, then graceful bow’d, 
And said, “ good si, vor sNoReE 80 LouD, 
I fear you’ li wake your neighbor.” 


We have been favored with the manu- 
script of a new translation, of the first 
part of Rouseau’s admired ode, “ Les 
Cieux instruisent la terre,” &c. the per- 
formance of a young American formerly 
a resident of this city—which we think 


is a faithful copy, not only of the words 
of the original, but of all its beauty and 
graceful simplicity. 
[.Mew-Orleans Chron. 
THE HEAVENS. 
The Heavens, instructing the Earth, 
Their author to reverence teach ; 
The spheres, as they roll, of their birth 
The wonderfui history preach. 
Of each how sublime is the song! 
Of all how melodious and strong 
The magnificent concert of praise ! 
With what peerless grandeur they move ! 
With what matchless harmony prove 
The author divine of their lays! 


The language of ail is the same, 
And tells of His infinite might— 
To the day this the day-beams proclain— 
To the.night this is sung by the night. 
Those magnificent orbs which surround 
The ball where we mortals are found, 
Nothing doubtful or dark testify : 
Their adorable structure and plan 
Is the voice of Great Nature to man, 
And a language addressed to the eye. 


In a vault of unlimited space, 

With his hands he has set and assigned 
The Sun, that in running his race, 

Enlightens the whole human kind. 
Wide-rolling the billows of light, 
This orb bursts the barriers of night, 

Like a bridegroom, all pleasure and pride, 
Who, roused with the earliest dawn, 
Rises, flushed, on his nuptial morn, 

From the arms of his beauteous bride. 


The world, which lay deadened before, 
Now seems out of chaos to rise ; 
He mounts and continues to soar, 
Like a giant, the king of the skies. 
Soon he journies his round through the deep, 
And erhbraces the world in a sweep 
Of the brilliant course he pursues : 
While the genial heat that he pours, 
"The powers of Nature restores, 
And her circle of actions renews. 





How wondrous thy works, and how grand, 

Great author of all we survey! 
What bounties we owe to thy hand ! 

How delightful thy law to obey ! 
A fear to offend thee is sweet : 

An infallible guide to our feet— 

A triumph no fortune can find. 
It enlightens the blankness of youth, 
And inspires with wisdom and truth 

The tenderest infanule mind, F.H. 

From the Boston Centinel. | . 

Mr. Russell.---1f you think a plain rural dish, 
which contains in its: composition neither nectar 
nor ambrosia, will suit the palates of any of 
those who partake of your banquet, you will 
gratify a Yankee by setting it before them. 

Hamilton, Muss. Sept. 18, 1818. 
The bards of the Hudson may sing of their Me- 


lon*, 


deserves to be rescued from oblivion. It |} he smeath jetty seeds, and te vie retey cape, 


And the feast of the reaper with exstacy dwell 
on, 

Reclining at noon on the cool breezy shore, 

For me the rich soil of New England produces 

An off’ring more dear to the taste and the eyes 

The bright yellow Pumpkin ; how mellow its 
juices 

When temper’d with ginger, and baked into 
pies. 


| Let others with dainties their appetites pamper, 


Aad gaze with delight on the splendours of 
plate, 

Be stunn’d with a bustle, and bid pages scam- 
per— 

Such pleasures as these I resign to the great : 

But give me the feast, where no knives and 
forks ciatter 

Where each to the neat cheery table draws 
nigh, 

And carves for himself, from a broad earthen 
platter, 

A slice of the sweet yellow family pie.t 

There are who delight in the fig and the raisin, 

In quaffing the milk from the cocoanut’s shell ; 

Some the olive and the pomgranate lavish their’ 
praise on, 

The orange’s glow, and the pine apple’s smell, 

I leave them the products of both of the Indies, 

And all the rich fruits of a tropical sky, 

Their exquisite juices and flavours and tinges, 

And ask no desert save the rich pumpkin pie. 

Then hail to the nurse of the Pumpkin and 
Onion, ; 

The Frenchman may laugh and the Englishman. 
sneer 

At the land of the Bible, the Psalm book and 
Bunyan, 

Still, still to my bosom her green hills are dear: 

Her daughters are pure as her bright chrystal 
fountains, 

And Hymen, if ever thy blessings I try, 

O! give me the girl of my own native moun= 


tains, 
Who knows how to temper the sweet pumpkin 
pie. 
* See Woodworth’s Poems. ’ 
+ Family pie is, in the New England dialect ; 
nearly synonamous with mammoth pie, 





